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THE GROUSE OF EUROPE. ' 


<r 


a 


Capercailzie, or Cock-of-the- Wood. ] 


Biack-GaMeE shooting begins about this time every- 
where, except in the New Forest, and in Devon and 
Somerset, where it does not commence till the Ist of 
September. This information may not perhaps dispose 
any great number of our readers to prepare to fag after 
the black grouse through the stiff heath in hot weather, 
which Colonel Hawker calls the hardest labour of any 
sport he knows; but as grouse wil! now, either alive or 
dead, begin to come under the notice of many, the 
present seems a very seasonable opportunity of present- 
ing our readers with some particulars in the natural 
history of the European grouse. 

Few European birds have more points of interest in 
their history than these to which we now invite atten- 
tion. We allude to the grouse strictly so called, ex- 
cluding the partridges and quails, &c., which Linnwus 
associated with ‘them in one genus undér the name of 
tetrao. The term éetrao is however at present so 
restricted as to include only a certain group of grouse, 
while to another, comprehending the ptarmigan, red 
grouse, or moor-game, &c., the generic title of lagopus 
(Aayic, a hare, Iove,.a foot) has heen accorded. The 
grouse, under which term we allude to the genera 
tetrao and lagopus, constitute a tribe peculiar to the 
northern and temperate latitudes of the globe. Dense 
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pine-forests are the abode of some,—otherts frequent the 
wild tracts of heath-clad moor-land,—while the patches 
of vegetation scattered among the high rocky peaks of 
the bleak mountain afford a congenial residence to 
others. Patient of cold, and protected during the 
intense severities of winter by a provision which we 
shall presently more particularly detail, they relieve by 
their presence the sternness of the frozen solitude, 
from which other birds have retired, and give animation 
to the most desolate scenery. 

The high latitudes of North America produce nu- 
merous spécies of grouse, most of which are peculiar to 
that continent ; two or three of these are also found 
in the parallel latitudes of Europe: while, on the other 
hand, there are in Europe several species peculiar to our 
portion of the globe, and of these one at least is very 
limited in the extent of its habitat. Thus the lagopus 
saliceti, or willow-grouse, which inhabits the fur-coun- 
tries from the 50th to the 70th parallels of latitude, is 
also abundant in Scandinavia, Kamtschatka, Green- 
land and Iceland. The 7. rupestris, or rock-grouse, 
which abounds in Melville Island and the Barren 
Grounds, is common in Sweden and Norway ; while on 
the contrary the black grouse (¢etrao tetriz) is peculiar 
to Europe, as is also the capercailzie — et 
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and the red grouse (/agopus Scoticus) is even more 
circumscribed, being exclusively a native of the British 
slands. 

We shall proceed to offer a few observations respec- 
tively on the two groups into which the tribe of Euro- 
pean grouse naturally divide themselves: these we 
may characterize as forest-grouse, comprehended in the 
genus éefrao, and as moorland or -plarmigan grouse, 
comprehended in the genus dagopus. It is in the 
genus fetrao that the largest of the tribe are found; 
but this genus is by no means so numerous in species 
as that of us. The pine and birch forests which 
clothe the mountains and-hills of the colder latitudes 
are their abode; they seldom visit the open country, 
but prefer the densest recesses of the wood, where they 
perch with ease upon the branches,~ Shy, recluse, 
and wary, they retire from the presence of the intruder, 
and seek refuge in the deep wooded glens which inter- 
vene between the mountains, where vast morasses teem 
with a luxuriant growth of willow, alder, birch, and 
trees of a similar nature. Hence it requires. much 
address and caution to approach within range of gun- 
shot. Their food consists of the tender shoots of pines, 
the seeds of plants, the berries of various species of 
vaccinium and arbutus, the buds of the birch and alder, 
leaves and grain. In their habits they are polygamous. 
As the breeding season draws on, the male birds choose 
each for themselves a certain territory, from which the 
possessor drives every intruding rival. Desperate 
combats are then continually taking place, the weaker 
or less fortunate being obliged to quit the precincts of 
the station ; and it not unfrequently happens that the 
contest terminates only with the death of the defeated. 
Secure in his temporary dominion, the proud victor 
raises a call of invitation morning and evening, which 
resounds through the wood, and brings his bevy of 
mates to the selected spot. The nest is very simply 
constructed, consisting of dried grasses, and placed 
upon the ground, sheltered among the herbage. 

The genus ¢tetrao is characterized, among other points, 
by a peculiarity in the structure of the toes, which 
deserves especial attention. The torsi are covered with 
hairlike feathers, but the toes are bare, having their 
edges strongly pectinated, or fringed with an array of 
rough prominences; for this remarkable fact it is 
difficult to assign a reason perfectly satisfactory to 
inquirers ; our own opinion is, that it is a provision 
for enabling the birds to grasp securely the smooth 
branches of the trees on which they perch, but more 
especially when they are covered with frozen snow, or 
a coat of glassy ice, which in the forests of the north is 
a common winter occurrence. 

In their flight the forest grouse are rapid for short 
distances, but the motion of their wings is accompanied 
by a whirring noise, like that of the pheasant. The 
scarlet-fringed skin above the eye, sO peculiar an orna- 
ment in the grouse-tribe, they possess in great perfec- 
tion; the beak is stout, short, and convex ; the nostrils 
are hidden beneath a tuft of close small feathers, 
enveloping the base of the upper mandible. 

Two species of this genus are indigenous in the 
British Islands ;—one is the black grouse, common in 
the pine-woods of Scotland, and of the northern coun- 
ties of England, and elsewhere ;—the other, we regret 
to say, is no longer a sojourner among us,—it is the 
capercailzie, or cock-of-the-wood. Formerly in Ireland, 
and still more recently in Scotland, this noble bird, the 
most magnificent of the whole of the grouse-tribe, was 
abundant in the larger woods ;—indiscriminate and 
wanton slaughter, and an unremitting system of harass- 
ment, have caused its extirpation. It still abounds in 
the pine-forests of various portions of the north of con- 
tinental Europe, such as Sweden and Norway. Selby 
informs us, that ‘the last individual of this species 





in Scotland was killed, about forty years ago, near 
Inverness.” 

Neither the cock-of-the-wood nor the black grouse 
undergo any marked change in the colouring of their 
plumage on the commencement of winter, as we shall 
find to be the case with several of the ptarmigan-grouse. 
Natives of a cold climate, still they are not exposed to 
such severities as their mountain-dwelling relatives, 
which have to brave the unbroken storm of winter 
among the erags and rocks of their northern altitude. 
The forest, with its thick underwood, shields them from 
the fury of the tempest; and as it affords abundance of 
food, they are seldom forced to wander far in search of 
their maintenance, or to quit their habitual places of 
resort. f 

Besides the two species already mentioned, there is 
a third species indigenous in Norway, and other por- 
tions of the North, termed tefraoe medius. ‘‘ Some cf 
the older writers considered this bird to be a hybrid 
produced between the wood-grouse (capercailzie) and 
the black-grouse, and had named it accordingly. Mo- 
dern authors have, howeve:, established its distinction 
as a species; and the female and its egg are now 
known. Notwithstanding the general resemblance 
between these two large wood-grouse, they are de- 
cidedly and obviously different. In the tetrao medius 
the beak is black; the shining feathers on the front of 
the neck and breast are of a rich Orleans plum colour ; 
and of the eighteen feathers of the tail, the outer ones 
are the longest. In the cock-of-the-wood the beak is 
white, the feathers on the front of the breast are dark 
glossy green, and the centre feathers of the tail are the 
longest.” Besides these differences, it exhibits several 
others in the anatomical structure of the trachea. 
There is reason to believe that this bird was formerly 
known in Scotland, as Mr. Fox, in his ‘ Synopsis of the 
Newcastle Museum,’ quotes a note of the late Mr. 
Tunstall, which states that “ he knew some old 
Scotch gentlemen who said they remembered that, 
when young, there were in Scotland both the cock-of- 
the-wood and the tetrao hybridus” (medius). This 
interesting bird is occasionally brought with the caper- 
cailzie from Norway into the Santen markets. 

(To be continued.) 





VULGAR ERRORS, 


Tue consideration of what are properly called “ vulgar 
errors” is attended with perhaps an equal proportion 
of pain and pleasure. It cannot but be exceedingly 
painful, in running over an extensive list of absurdities, 
fooleries, and superstitions, to recollect that all of them 
were, at no distant day, little less than articles of faith 
to the mass of the people, and, as such, too surely 
indicate how little education had done for them, and 
that 
“ Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll.” 

It shows even more: it shows not only that they were 
uninformed, but that all the natural powers of their 
minds lay inert, seemed to have been bestowed in vain, 
and afforded little trace that they existed at all. It is 
true that many errors which we now call vulgar were 
in those days shared with the common people by many 
in the higher walks of life; but even in the higher and 
middle walks of life a large proportion were wholly 
uninstructed ; and, in general, the distinction between 
the small number of men who had their minds opened, 
and the great mass whose minds were closed, was so 
very obvious as to lessen our surprise at the language 
of contempt with which the few thought it meet in 
those days to speak of the many. Poets described 
them as a “rascal rabblement,”’ and philosophers spoke 
of their “ feeble understandings,” and their * un- 
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qualified intellectuals.” “Certainly,” says Sir Thomas 
Brown in his ‘Inquiries into Vulgar and Common 
Errors,’ “he that considereth will easily discern how 
little of truth there is in the wayes of the multitude ;” 
and, in another place, he thus, with sincere conviction, 
speaks of the body of the people: “Their individual 
imperfections being great, they are moreover enlarged 
by their aggregation; and being erroneous in their 
single numbers, once huddled together, they will be 
error itself; for being a confusion of knaves and fools, 
and a farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tempers, 
sexes, and ages, it is but natural if their determinations 
be monstrous, and many ways inconsistent with truth ; 
and therefore wise men have always applauded their 
own judgment in the contradiction of that of the 
people; and their soberest adversaries have ever 
afforded them the style of fools and madmen; and, to 
speak impartially, their actions have made good these 
epithets.” 

The poor people! Those were the days in which 
not only courtiers but philosophers could speak of the 
multitude as of an inferior order of men. Perhaps 
they thought there was no chance that any rays of 
light should ever penetrate the seven-fold darkness 
which enveloped the public mind; or, quite as likely, 
they thought it desirable that the public mind should 
remain for ever darkened. Certain it is that those 
old writers, who the most distinctly attribute the 
errors of the multitude to their wneultivated under- 
standings, do not advocate, or even hint at, the ne- 
cessity of any large measure for extending intellectual 
culture to them and diffusing information among 
them, but content themselves with inditing long and 
laborious treatises on the subject of some particular 
classes of errors, which treatises it was a moral cer- 
tainty that not one of the multitude would be the better 
for. They were indeed expressly addressed to educated 
and learned men. It was like discoursing with Peter 
about the errors of John; but it was not telling John 
anything about his own errors, and still less was it 
talking with Peter about the importance of removing 
error from John’s mind, and of keeping error from the 
minds of John’s sons and daughters. 

It is to us a matter of daily rejoicing that this state 
of things has undergone considerable change. The 
public mind has been partially cultivated, and is under- 
going the process of still further cultivation. The 
propriety of admitting the people to the enjoyment of 
their intellectual rights was, for a time, very strongly 
disputed, but it is seldom at present openly questioned. 
One consequence of this has been that the popular 
errors which, less than a hundred years since, were 
common in towns and villages, and which still lingered 
among the middle classes, are now rarely to be met 
with except among the remnant of uninstructed people 
in the remote parts of the country, and chiefly amongst 
the rural population. They have been eradicated, not 
because they were disproved by facts, for many of them 
did not admit of being thus negatived, but because the 
popular mind has leaped forth from that infant state in 
which it was unable to distinguish the right hand from 
the left. It is now increasing its power to choose 
between good and evil, and to distinguish the impro- 
bable from the true, even where no positive evidence 
from facts has been obtained. If, therefore, we should, 
on some future day, recapitulate some vulgar errors, it 
will certainly be with the hope of some present, use to 
those by whom such errors may still be entertained ; 
but principally to show what weeds grew up in the 
mind of the people while it was for ages left a “waste 
howling wilderness.” 

For the present we shall content ourselves with con- 
densing a few of the statements given by Sir Thomas 
Brown in the eleven chapters of the book already men- 


tioned, which he devotes to the investigation of the 
causes of common errors. Omitting the general con- 
siderations with which he commences, and in which he 
treats of the causes of error as found in “ the common 
infirmity of human nature,” and in “ the erroneous 
disposition of the people,” we desceu to what he calls 
‘* the nearer causes of common errors, both in the wiser 
and common sort.” 

Misapprehensions and False Deductions. — Maity 
errors arise from simple mistakes or misconceptions in 
the first or second instance. Thus the origin of the 
idea of those imaginary beings called centaurs, half 
horses and half men, arose from the circumstance that 
“when some young Thessalians were beheld afar off 
while their horses watered, that is, while their heads 
were depressed, they were conceived by the first spec- 
tators to be but one animal; and answerable thereunto 
have their pictures been drawn ever since.” But error 
has still more largely arisen from false deduetions from 
ambiguous or metaphorical expressions, Thus, when 
Pythagoras enjoined abstinence from beans to his dis- 
ciples, many of them understood that he interdicted the 
use of that pulse; yet it is known that he was himself 
fond of beans, and ate them freely ;—and Plutarch 
observes that he had no other intention than to dis- 
courage his followers from undertaking the magistracy 
or offices in the state, for the magistrates and public 
officers were then elected by beans in many parts of 
Greece. “The circle of this fallacy is very large,” as 
Brown remarks, and that which refers to fraudulent or 
inconsequent deductions is almost equally extensive. 
But this part of the subject properly belongs to logic. 

Credulity.—This is a fruitful source of error. It 
consists in yielding an easy assent, without examination, 
to whatever is stated. ‘It is,” says Brown, “ a weak- 
ness of the intellect most discoverable in vulgar heads ;” 
but adds, with no less truth than candour, ** yet hath 
it sometime fallen upon wiser brains and great ad- 
vancers of truth.” He illustrates this by the fact that 
the learned Arabians, Geber, Avicenna, and Almanzor 
were satisfied with the account which the Koran gives 
of the nature and cause of earthquakes, namely, that 
they were owing to the motions of a great bull, upon 
whose horns the earth is poised. 

Incredulity, in the opinion of our author, is about as 
great a source of error among the learned as credulity 
is among the vulgar. 

“ Supinity,” as Brown calls it, or a neglect of inquiry 
into even the matters concerning which we doubt ;— 
* rather believing than going to see, or doubting with 
ease and gratis, than believing with difficulty and pur- 
chase.” In the page which our author devotes to this 
subject, he expatiates with much force and justice upon 
the sin and shame that men should on any subject con- 
tinue, from mere indolence, to entertain: doubts which 
it is in their own power to satisfy. 

Respect for Antiquity.—It is exceedingly interesting 
to observe a writer early in the seveuteenth century 
stating opinions on this subject, which must have beén 
considered very bold at the time; but which now begin 
to be pretty generally admitted. He says, “ The 
mortallest enemy unto knowledge, and that which hath 
done the greatest execution upon truth, hath been a 
r peremptory adhesion unto antiquity, and more especially 
the establishing our belief upon the dictates of an- 
tiquity.” This superstitious looking back of present 
ages upon ages past seems to Brown so grievous an 
abuse, that he devotes a whole chapter to the subject. 
He says,—* Men hereby impose a thraldom on their 
times which the ingenuity of no age could endure, or 
indeed the presumption of any did ever yet enjoin.” 
Again,—“ Men that do adore times past consider not 
that those times were once present,—that is, as our own 





are at this instant,—and we ourselves unto those to 
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come, as they unto us at present: as we rely on them, 
even so will those on us, and magnify us hereafter who 
at present condemn ourselves. And, to speak im- 
partially, old men, from whom we should expect the 
greatest example of wisdom, do most exceed in this 
point of folly; commending the days of their youth, 
which they scarce remember; extolling those times 
which their younger years heard their fathers condemn, 
and condemning those times which the grey heads of 
their posterity shall commend.” 

Sir Thomas Brown proceeds to contend that the 
ancients, whose testimonies we regard as oracles, were 
often, even the acutest of them, guilty of inaccuracies 
and errors, which may be detected not only by “ critical 
and collective reason, but by common and country 
observation.” Thus Aristotle, in a single section, pro- 
poses three problems, every one of which is founded on 
error. First, he asks, “Why a man coughs, but a 
horse or cow does not?” Now there is no husband- 
man who does not know that horses and cows do cough. 
A similar error is involved in his question, “ Why 
horses, asses, cows, and other beasts of labour do not 
eractate as man does?” His third problem, “ Why 
man alone has grey hairs?” is contradicted by com- 
mon observation, which shows that there are several 
animals which do become grey with age. Equally 
contrary to common observation is his assertion that 
salt is easiest dissolved in cold water. To prove to his 
contemporaries that ‘* the ancients were but men, even 
like ourselves,” Brown goes a little out of his way to 
show that the ancient writers were terrible and whole- 
sale plagiarists from their predecessors, proving, as he 
says, that “plagiary had not its nativity with printing, 
but began in times when thefts were difficult ; and the 
paucity of books scarce wanted that invention.” 

The tendency of the ancients, especially the Greeks, 
te give a fabulous turn to their statements is another 
reason why their accounts should be received with 
caution. We cannot refrain to give a few of Brown’s 
elucidations of ancient fables in his own quaint lan- 
guage. 

Orpheus.—“ The fable of Orpheus, who by the 
melody of his music made woods and trees to follow 
him, was raised upon a slender foundation; for there 
was a crew of mad women retired into a mountain, 
from whence, being pacified by his music, they descended 
with boughs in their hands.” 

Medea,—“ That Medea, the famous sorceress, could 
renew youth, and make old men young again, was 
nothing else but that, from the knowledge of simples, 
she had a receipt to make white hair black, and reduce 
old heads into the tincture of youth again.” th 

Niobe.—“ That Niobe, weeping over her children, 
was turned into a stone, was nothing else but that, 
during her life, she erected over their sepulchres a 
marble tomb of her own,” [namely, for herself]. 

Acteon.—“ When Acteon had undone himself with 
dogs and the prodigal attendants of hunting, they 
made a solemn story how he was devoured by his 
hounds.” 

Authority.—Sir Thomas Brown proceeds to contend, 
with effect, that “ not only is a resolved prostration 

- unto antiquity a powerful enemy of knowledge, but any 
confident adherence unto authority, or the resignation 
of our judgments upon the testimony of any age or 
author whatsoever.” After going through some state- 
ments to show how far authority may be received in 
the various departments of science, he proceeds to in- 
culeate caution in the use of authority, by instancing 
some gross errors, into which even writers of good 
reputation had fallen. With two or three of these. we 
shall now conclude. Franciscus Sanctius affirms, from 
his own observation, that a nightingale has no tongue ; 
“ which if a man shall for e while believe upon his 
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experience,” says our author, “he may at his leisure 
refute it by his own.” Leonardo Fioravanti, an Italian 
physician, claims the merit of having discovered that 
pellitory of the wall will never grow in presence of the 
north star, an assertion whiich any one who knows the 
star and the plant may correct. Pierius gravely re- 
commends, as a cure for the sting of a scorpion, that 
the patient should sit upon an ass with his face towards 
the tail, and then the pain would leave the man and 
pass into the beast. The poet and physician Sam- 
monicus recommends, as a cure for the ague, that the 
patient should lay the fourth book of ‘ Homer’s Iliad’ 
under his head at night. Another learned physician 
assures his readers that a person may see in the dark 
only by boiling the eye of a hedgehog in oil and pre- 
serving it in a brass vessel. There is certainly no room 
to doubt that loose and marvellous statements like 
these, issuing from men of learning and reputation, 
have given occasion to many of the vulgar errors, by 
which our amusement and regret have often been almost 
equally excited. 





ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT EATING. 


In the year 1780, Mr. Samuel Pegge printed an old 
manuscript on cookery, under the title of ‘ The Fame 
of Cury, a Roll of Ancient English Cookery, com- 
piled, about a.v. 1390, by the Master Cooks of King 
Richard II. Presented afterwards to Queen Elizabeth 
by Edward Lord Stafford.’ The preface to this work 
contains a great deal of information, collected by the 
editor, on what we may eall the ‘ History of Eating.’ 
A more extensive view of the subject was afterwards 
taken by the Rev Richard Warner, in the * Preliminary 
Discourse’ to his ‘ Antiquitates Culinaria ; or, Curious 
Facts relating to the Culinary Affairs of the old 
English,’ published in 1791. It has occurred to us 
that, from these works, from the *‘ Household Books’ 
published by the Society of Antiquaries, from the various 
old cookery books, and from other sources, a few curious 
and amusing papers might be prepared for the readers 
of the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ not many of whom have 
probably ever seen the works in question, It is im- 
possible to comprehend in one paper the details in 
which the interest of the subject chiefly lies; but we 
hope so to manage as to render each of the few papers 
we may give to the subject quite distinct from the 
others, by making it refer to a different people or a 
different period. We begin with the Jews and Greeks, 
and must give another paper to the Romans; but 
shall afterwards confine our attention to the British, 
Saxon, Danish, Norman, and English inhabitants of 
this country. 

We do not feel it necessary to have anything to do 
with the ingenious discussions about the time when 
man first began to eat animal food,—whether before or 
after the Deluge. We must, however, turn to the 
Book of Genesis for the first account of adinner. It 
is the description of the meal which Abraham set before 
the strangers whom he had invited to his tent. ‘ And 
Abraham hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said, 
* Make ready quickly three: measures of fine meal, 
knead it, and bake cakes upon the hearth.’ And 
Abraham ran unto the herd and fetched a calf, tender 
and good, and gave it to a young man, and he hasted 
to dress it. And he took butter and milk, and the 
calf which he had dressed, and he set it before them ; 
and he stood by them under the tree, and they did 
eat*.” This picture of a patriarchal entertainment 
exhibits none of the refinements of cookery, nor 
perhaps does it come up to our notions of good cheer; 
but it does present a very pleasing picture of comfort- 
able living. Warner says, that the only singular cit- 

* Genesis xviii, 6, 7, & 
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cumstance in this account is the sauce of butter and 
milk served up with the calf. Harmer, in his ‘ Observa- 
tions’ adduces the following anecdote, in illustration of 
this point, from Ockley’s ‘ tees of the Saracens :’— 

“ Abdolmelick, the caliph, upon his entering into 
Cufah, made a spleridid entertainment. When he was 
sat down, Amrou, the son of Hareth, an ancient Mech- 
gumian, came in; he called him to him, and, placing 
him by him upon the sofa, asked him what meat he 
liked best of all that he had eaten. The old Mech- 
zumian answered, ‘An ass’s neck, well seasoned and 
well roasted.’ * You do nothing,’ says Abdolmelick ; 
‘ what say you to a leg or shoulder of a sucking-lamb, 
well roasted, and covered with butter and milk ?’” 

Warner is mistaken in considering the sauce the 
only singular part of the entertainment. It is still 
more singular that the flour had to be kneaded ard 
baked, and the calf to be killed and dressed before the 
entertainment could be furnished. Of the former par- 
ticular there is a full explanation in the paper “ Bread 
in the East” in No. 113 of the * Penny Magazine,’ and 
the latter practice of killing meat just before it is dressed 
is also still in use in the East, as the writer himself is 
able to testify, having often seen a sheep in the pot 
within half an hour after it was taken from the flock, 
and completely devoured within two hours. This is 
because animal food, not being an article of common 
consumption in eastern countries, it is seldom, except 
in large towns, to be found ready for use, particularly 
as the general heat of the climate prevents meat from 
being kept long. 

Among the Israelites different combinations of meat 
were in time introduced, and pottage and sayoury 
dishes invented. Oil, honey, milk, and butter con- 
tinually occur in the notices of their meals. But their 
fare does not appear to have been at any time luxurious ; 
nor does it seem that they used much nicety in the 
preparation of their food. Their most esteemed meats 
were the calf, the kid, and the lamb. The last is 
particularly mentioned by the prophet Amos in his list 
of Jewish luxuries. Modern travellers still notice the 
exquisite delicacy of the flesh of the lamb and kid in 
Palestine. 

It is hardly possible to speak with tolerable precision 
concerning the diet of the Greeks; but there are a few 
facts which seem better established than others, and 
which it may be desirable to state in this place. 
The food of the Greeks appears to have been for 
a long time of a very simple description. Oxen, 
sheep, and hogs supplied their tables; but the method 
of preparing them was exceedingly plain. Their meat 
was commonly roasted, and served up without decora- 
tion, sauces, or any other accompaniment. Our earliest 
hints concerning the cookery of the Greeks are from 
passages in Homer, Aristophanes, &c. They after- 
wards possessed many authors who wrote on the subject ; 
but as then, and subsequently, dietetics were considered 
a branch of the study of medicine, so many of these 
authors were physicians, and the cook was undoubtedly 
acharacter of high reputation at Athens. The Athenians 
maintained their plain style of living until the iater 
periods of their freedom; but as they increased in 
wealth, luxury crept in among them. One of the 
choice dishes of the Greeks was.made of eggs, cheese, 
and garlic beaten up together: they had also a com- 
position of eggs, honey, cheese, and rice, which they 
called thrion, because it was served up in fig-leaves. 
It appears that, in the heroic ages, as described by 
Homer, fish was not eaten but as a matter of necessity. 
But in after times fish was considered a luxury at 
Athens, where there was a regular fish-market, fur- 
nished with eels from Beotia, red mullet caught off 
Cape Zoster, &c. Fruit also, such as figs, was there 
in much repute. Athenzus, who is the great authority 
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of ancient gastronomy, gives a full 
Attic feast; but from the frequent 
(supposed to be assafcetida) in their 


on the subject 
account of an 
use of silphium 


dishes and sauces, it seems likely that a modern 
epicure would have turned from it with abhorrence. 
From all we can learn, it appears that the Athenians, 
in their high and palmy state, were less anxious to 
entertain their guests with rich dishes and a profusion 
of wine, than by useful and interesting conversation, 
by the recitation of inspiring and patriotic odes, and 


by the friendly disputations of poets, historians, and 
philosophers. It seems that the frugal living of the 
Athenians even went so far as to attract the ridicule of 
some of their more wealthy neighbours, among whom 
* to live like an Athenian ” was a proverbial expression 
applied to those who were remarkable for their parsi- 
monious living. 

Temperate as the Athenians were, their meals were 
perfectly luxurious compared with those of the Spar- 
tans. In the conviction that the luxuries of the table 
had a tendency to debilitate both the mind and. the 
body, their lawgiver (Lycurgus) took effectual care to 
banish from their public tables all but the most coarse 
and homely articles of food, which could only be tempt- 
ing to those accustomed to them from long habit, or 
suffering the pangs of actual hunger. He directed 
that the people should take their meals at public tables, 
where all ate in common of the same food. There 
were on an average fifteen persons at each table. 
Every one was to bring in monthly a bushel of meal, 
eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheese, two 
pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to buy 
flesh and fish. If any one happened to offer a sacrifice 
of first fruits, or to kill game, he sent part of it to the 
public table ; for, after a sacrifice or a hunting, a man 
was at liberty to sup at home. 

The dish that was in the highest esteem among the 
Spartans was called melas zomos, or “ black broth,” 
a name which has long excited the curiosity of the 
learned. What were the precise ingredients of this 
mess has never been determined with certainty. We 
remember an old traveller, who, on observing the use 
of coffee for the first time in the East, conjectured that 
it was the black broth of the Lacedemonians! Julius 
Pollux, the preceptor of the Emperor Commodus, ia 
his ‘ Onomasticon,’ says that this famous mess consisted 
of blood thickened in some particular way. Dr. Lister, 
in his ‘ Notes to Apicius,’ supposes it was hog’s 
blood ; and if so the dish must have-had no remote re- 
semblance to the black puddings of our own times. 
Whatever it was, it could have formed no very alluring 
dish. Weare informed that a citizen of Sybaris having 
tasted their fare, declared that it was no longer astonish- 
ing to him that the Spartans should be so fearless of 
death in battle, since any one in his senses would much 
sooner die a thousand deaths than continue to exist om 
such miserable food. 

Plutarch relates that a king of Pontus, having heard 
of this celebrated broth, purchased a Lacedemonian 
cook to make some of it for him. But when he came 
to taste it he expressed his detestation of the mess in 
very strong terms; on which the cook observed, “ Sir, 
to acquire a relish for this broth, it is necessary first tu 
bathe in the Eurotas ;” meaning that the hardy habits 
of the Spartans gave azest to this fare which it could 
not otherwise possess. The same writer informs us, 
that the old men were so fond of it, that they ranged 
themselves on one side to eat it, leaving the meat to 
the young people. 

The supper, which was the chief meal among the 
Greeks, eonsisted of three parts. The first course was 
composed of herbs, eggs, oysters, and a pleasant and 
sweet beverage tempered with new wine, similar to, the 
drink ysed by the Romans for the same purpose (as 
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whet before supper), and called by them promulsis. 
The second course seems to have been more substantial, 
flesh and made-dishes being served up. The third 
consisted chiefly of sweetmeats. 

The Greeks, at their larger entertainments, were 
accustomed to have several officers who presided over 
and regulated their entertainments. The Sympo- 
siarch, or president, was a person chosen from among 
the guests, and was usually the one who appeared 
to be the most facetious, convivial, and hard-headed 
of the party. It was his business to encourage cheer- 
fulness, but to preserve sobriety among the guests; 
not preventing moderate indulgence, but carefully 
guarding against intoxication. This sort of duty 
could, of course, be much better: performed by one of 
the guests than by the master of the house himself, 
whose interference in the matter might be construed 
into a desire to spare his own pocket. There was 
another officer, called the king (Basileus), whose func- 
tion it was to determine the laws of good fellowship, 
and to see that each person drank his proportion of 
wine. Then there was another person who divided the 
food, and gave to each guest his due proportion; and 
another who distributed the wine among the guests. 
The Grecian feasts being regulated in this manner, 
they were not very commonly attended with inebriety ; 
but as it was thought that a certain quantity of wine 
was necessary to cheer the heart and put the com- 
pany in spirits, no guest was permitted to remain 
with the party if he refused to drink the customary 
potations. There are certainly some particulars in this 
account of a Greek entertainment which are well worthy 
of our imitation, particularly the judicious subdivision 
of duties, nearly all of which it is our own custom to 
throw upon one person. 





WORCESTER. 


Tue city of Worcester, the capital of the county of the 
same name, is pleasantly situated on a gradually as- 
cending ground on the eastern bank of the Severn, at 
the distance of 103 miles N.W. by W. from London. 
It is certainly one of the most ancient cities of Eng- 
land, and popularly claims to be the sixth in extent 
and population. This is a mode of estimating cities 
which is apt to convey an illusive notion of their im- 
portance ; for although, in this instance, the rank of 
Worcester, as a city, may not be unfairly stated, it is 
requisite to recollect that there are many towns not 
ranked as cities which greatly exceed Worcester in 
population and extent. 

‘That the place was either a Roman station, or that the 
Romans were encamped there, seems tolerably evident 
from the addition of Ceastre, or Cester, which the 
Saxons uniformly applied to such spots. This is also 
confirmed by the Roman antiquities which have been 
found in the vicinity. Some antiquarians even contend 
that the site was previously occupied by the Britons: 
but this seems more uncertain than the preceding con- 
clusion. There is no doubt, however, that the Saxons 
possessed the place, and gave it the name of Wigerna, 
Weogerna, or Wigorna-ceastre, which afterwards be- 
came corrupted into Wircester, and ultimately Worcester. 
Wiga-erne signifies in Saxon the warrior’s lodge, the 
hero’s place of retirement. 

This place belonged to the kingdom of Mercia, 
and was the seat of a viceroy, who administered the 
government of a district comprehending the present 
counties of Worcester and Gloucester, and part of 
Warwick. Under them a castle was erected, and 
the place fortified with walls. In the early part of 
King Alfred’s reign the city was ruined by the Danes ; 


‘ but was rebuilt about the year 894 by Ethelred, the 
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ealdorman of Mercia, and son-in-law of the king. 
The city was again pillaged and burnt by the Danes 
in the reign of the Danish king Hardicanute, in con- 
sequence of the resistance of the inhabitants to the 
levy of an exorbitant tax. The inhabitants fled to an 
island (Bevere) in the Severn, and afterwards returned 
and rebuilt their city. The city was burnt down again 
in the year 1113, and also a great part of itin 1133. Six 
years afterwards, it was sacked and burnt by the Empress 
Maude during her contest with King Stephen; the 
latter, in his turn, took and burnt the place in 1149; 
and in 1189 the city was once more destroyed by fire. 
Great part of the city was again burnt in 1202; but 
on this,last occasion, the walls of the cathedral being 
of stone, were left standing. In 1216, when Louis, 
the son of the king of France, was invited to England 
by the barons, the leading men of the county declared 
for him, and received a governor of the city for the 
Dauphin. Ranulf, Earl of Chester, took the place by 
surprise for the king: the soldiers of the garrison were 
forced from their refuge in’ the cathedral, and the in- 
inhabitants were compelled, by extreme tortures, to 
discover their treasures. In the same year King John 
was buried here. In 1263 the city was taken by the 
barons then in arms against Henry III.: they spared 
the church, but rifled the houses of the citizens, espe- 
cially those in the Jews’ quarter (the Jewry), killing 
many of the Jews, and imprisoning others. Next year 
the king was brought hither as a prisoner, after the 
battle of Lewes, by Simon de Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester; and, in the following year, Prince Edward 
(afterwards Edward I.) first raised his standard at Wor- 
cester in behalf of his father, and here collected the 
forces with which he defeated the barons at Evesham. 
Edward always remained grateful for the assistance 
the citizens gave him on this occasion, visiting the 
place several times after he became king, and once 
holding a parliament there. 

About the middle of the fourteenth century Worcester 
suffered much from pestilence ; and in 1401 was burnt 
and plundered by the troops of Owen Glendowr. In 
1471, Queen Margaret (wife of Henry VI.), having 
been seized by Lord Stanley, after the battle of Tewkes- 
bury, was brought to Edward IV., who was then at 
Worcester. In 1574 Queen Elizabeth visited the city 
in one of her “‘ Progresses,” and was received with the 
usual orations and pageants, such as have been described 
in the recent article on ‘ Kenilworth.’ Opposite St. Ni- 
cholas’s Church-yard the queen stopped her horse and 
looked towards the church. The people then cried out, 
“* God save your grace!” Upon which the queen threw 
up her cap, and said, “ I say, God save you all, my good 
people.” In 1637: the inhabitants suffered much from 
a dreadful pestilence, which obliged them to abandon 
the city, and shut themselves up in the island of Bevere. 
In the course of six months above fifteen hundred 
persons perished. In the war between Charles J. and 
the parliament, the devoted adherence of Worcester to 
the royal cause gives it a prominent place in the general 
history of that period, to which we must refer for pat- 
ticulars. It was the first city that openly declared for 
the king, and it was the last place where a battle was 
fought; for it was here that the second Charles made 
a last stand for the Crown. The day was Cromwell’s; 
he gained possession of the town, and Charles narrowly 
escaped by the back door of the house in which he was 
quartered, while Colonel Cobbet was entering at the 
front to make him prisoner. This victory was what 
Cromwell was accustomed to call his “ crowning 
mercy.” Since this period, the place has shared the 
general quiet of England. 

In pleasantness of situation and general elegance, 
Worcester is perhaps exceeded by no city in the king- 
dom, nor is there any which exhibits an appearance of 
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more neatness and general comfort. This arises from 
the breadth and regularity of the principal streets, the 
very large proportion of good private houses, its 
numerous and showy shops, intermixed with its 
churches and public buildings. The town is well 
supplied with water by méans of a steam-engine 
erected in 1810. ~The streets are well lighted with 
gas, and excellently paved. The first stone of the 
pavement was laid in 1281 by Godfrey Giffard, the 
bishop; and this was long before Canterbury or 
Southampton began to be paved. The town is con- 
nected with the suburb of St. John Bedwardine, on the 
opposite side of the Severn, by a much-admired stone 
bridge, of five elliptical arches, built in 1780, at an 
expense of 29,843/. The diameter of the centre arch 
is 41 feet, while the four others decline in a small 
proportion to assimilate with the necessary sweep of the 
segment of that arc which forms the general outline. 
The chord of this are from*bank to bank is nearly 270 
feet, and the clear width of the whole between the 
parapets is 25 feet, including a flagged path of four 
feet on each side, which is not only convenient for 
general use, but forms a very handsome promenade on 
a summer evening. 'The avenues on each side of the 
river have been laid open, and the quays widened to 
produce an effect in unison with the elegance of this 
very fine bridge. : 
The principal object of attention at Worcester is its 
cathedral. There is some perplexity in the accounts of 
the early cathedral-church at Worcester. The see was 


founded in 680 by Ethelred, King of Mercia, and the 
ancient cathedral of St. Peter was probably erected 
between that date and 690. The endowments of this 
cathedral were, in 969, transferred to St. Mary’s 
Minster, or convent, which then became the cathedral ; 
but being unsuitable, a new one was built by St. 


Oswald in 983, in the churchyard of St. Peter’s, This 
was burnt by Hardicanute’s troops in 1041, and the 
present structure was begun by St. Wulstan in 1084 
and finished in 1089, It is recorded that, when Bishop 
Wulstan saw the workmen pulling down the remains 
of the previous cathedral, he wept. One of his attend- 
ants expostulated with him, reminding him that he 
ought rather to rejoice, as he was preparing in its place 
an edifice of greater splendour, and more proportioned 
to the enlarged number of his monks. He replied :— 
“T think far otherwise ; we, poor wretches, destroy the 
works of our forefathers only to get praise to ourselves ; 
that happy age of holy men knew not how to build 
stately churches, but under any roof they offered up 
themselves living temples unto God, and by their 
examples incited those under their care to do the same ; 
but we, on the contrary, neglecting the care of souls, 
labour to heap up stones.” To what extent the build- 
ing suffered in the fires of 1113 and 1202 is not well 
ascertained ; apparently, the shell was preserved and 
incorporated with the enlarged structure, which, in 
1218, was solemnly consecrated, in the presence of 
Henry III., “ to St. Mary, the mother of God, the 
blessed apostle St. Peter, and the holy confessors St. 
Oswald and St, Wulstan.” It was afterwards enlarged 
and improved on several occasions. 

Notwithstanding all the damages this cathedral has 
undergone, and the varieties of style and taste which 
it exhibits, this noble specimen of the simple Gothic is 
in no common degree interesting. It is so plain in its 
exterior that strangers are puzzled to define the source 
of that admiration with which they seldom fail to 
regard it. This impression may, however, be traced 
to its height,—its extent,—its just proportions, and the 
lightness of its architecture, to which the spire-like 
pinnacles which crown almost every angle not a little 
contribute. It is in the usual form of a double cross, 
and its exterior proportions are on a grand scale. The 
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length is 514 feet, the breadth 78, the height 68, and 
the noble square tower rises from the intersection of 
the west transept with the nave and choir to the height 
of 200 feet. It is ornamented at the corners with four 
lofty pinnacles, and with elegant battlements of light, 
open work. It is embellished with some curious sculp- 
ture on its several sides, and is enriched with canopied 
niches containing statues of kings and bishops. 

The interior has a remarkably airy and light ap- 
pearance. The nave, which appears to be the oldest 
part of the structure, is divided from the aisles by 
clustered columns and pointed arches, and has a grained 
roof decorated with heads, flowers, and other figures. 
The choir, which is in the early English style, has a 
handsome groined roof, an altar-screen of carved stone, 
and an octagonal pulpit, the front and sides of which 
are of stone, richly ornamented with sculptures. The 
bishop’s throne and the prebendal stalls are richly 
ornamented with tabernacle work. The organ, which 
stands over the western entrance of the choir, has a 
very fine tone, and in the trumpet stop is supposed to 
exceed every other in the kingdom. The Lady Chapel 
seems about the same date with the choir, and cor- 
responds with it in style. There are monumental 
chapels in the transepts, one of the most elegant of 
which is that of Prince Arthur, eldest son of Henry VII. 
The cathedral is remarkably rich in monuments, several 
of which are to persons of great eminence in their day. 
The monument of King John is in the middle of the 
choir. It consists of an altar tomb, on which is a 
crowned figure of the king, of the natural size. It was 
believed that his remains were actually interred in the 
Lady Chapel, to which it was therefore determined, in 
1797, to remove the monument; on opening it, how- 
ever, a stone coffin was found in which lay the remains 
of the king in good preservation; but, on exposure to 
the air, they mouldered away to dust. 

There are nine churches in Worcester, and two in the 
suburb of St. John Bedwardine. We can only mention 
particularly the church of St Andrew, the spire of which 
appears in our wood-cut. The church was built in the 
eleventh century, and is in itself an interesting struc- 
ture; but we notice it on account of its lofty spire, 
which forms one of the principal ornaments of the city, 
and is considered one of the most perfect in the king- 
dom for its form and construction. The architect was 
a common stone-mason, a native of the city, named 
Nathaniel Wilkinson ; and it is asserted by very com- 
petent judges that he has improved in this work even 
upon the much-extolled spire of Salisbury Cathedral. 
This, at Worcester, rises from its base according to 
the most correct gradual diminution, terminating in 
the finest point, whereas that at Salisbury is brought 
abruptly to its apex, as if the builder had been afraid to 
carry it to the height which its proportions required. 
The following are the dimensions of this fine structure : 
height of the ancient tower 90 feet; height of the spire 
155 feet 6 inches; diameter of its base 20 feet; dia- 
meter under the cap 6 inches and five-eighths. 

Besides the churches, the principal public buildings 
are the town-hall, the city and county gaols, the public 
library and news-room, and the theatre. All the prin- 
cipal denominations of Dissenters have places of worship 
at Worcester. There are a large number of endowed 
almshouses, and several establishments for education, 
including two free grammar-schools, and several en- 
dowed and subscription charity-schools. The number 
of houses in the city was 4586, according to the census 
of 1831, when the population amounted to 21997 
persons, of whom 11942 were females*. The prin- 


* This is somewhat | than the usual statement, because it 
includes St. John and St. Michael Bedwardine, the population of 
which, according to the ‘Population Returns,’ ought to be in- 
cluded to form a correct estimate. 
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cipal manufactures of the place’ are porcelain or | carried on: it has afforded employment to 8000 persons 
chinaware, and gloves. Its products in the former | in the city and its vicinity; but this trade has declined 
branch of manufacture are much admired for the fine- | of late years. A considerable commerce is carried on 
ness and transparency of the fabric and the taste of the | by means of the Worcester and Birmingham Canal; and 
patterns. The manufacture of gloves is very extensively | large sales of corn and hops take place in the markets, 
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